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"THINGS ARE IN THE SADDLE" 

BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 

Had nature planned to give an object lesson on the danger of 
defeating, with many trivial interests, the supreme possibilities of 
the soul, she could hardly have furnished a more striking analogy 
than in the picture of a great ship, prevented from its majestic 
sweep across the sea by millions of little barnacles. 

Our minds — with a miraculous power, akin to that of the soil, 
in which tares, roses or Sequoias may be raised — sometimes pro- 
duce little more than a riot of weeds. If a woman inordinately 
addicted to shopping had a phenomenal memory, so that she could 
collect all her thoughts for a day, and then for a month, she might 
discover what manner of woman she was. I mention such a 
woman to illustrate my point, because she is preeminently a 
victim of Things, the wide influence of whose present domination 
should give us pause. 

Among the many explanations which have been given for empty 
churches, and the increasing demand for literary "ready -bits," I 
have seen no mention made of Things, the myriad things which 
we think we possess, when quite as often they possess us. If we 
need other evidence on this score than the feeblest memory can 
offer, we may find it in the long lists of merchandise advertised by 
any dry goods shop, or by taking a stroll through any of the de- 
partment stores of any of our large cities. Unless one makes such 
a tour of inspection in the first shopping-hour of the day, the word 
stroll will as inadequately convey an idea of the experience of such 
a passage through the Kingdom of Things as would the word 
saunter applied to the charge over Vimy Ridge. It would be 
rhetorically if not historically accurate to say that Adam and Eve 
took a stroll in the Garden of Eden, since the distractions there 
could hardly have marred the serenity implied in the word stroll. 

But let us imagine our scape-goat ancestors attempting an 
eleven o'clock stroll through Drang's ten-story department store. 
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Can we not hear the tense ejaculations of our first Mother before 
the mountains of unknown things, wools, satins, silks, challies, 
organdies and muslins, piled ceiling-high before her? Even 
Adam, who has a reputation as a namer of things, might well drop 
all his Miltonic airs of superiority, and say for once in some dainty 
form of Edenic language, "Eve, dear, I certainly am out of sound- 
ings. I can find names easily enough for birds, beasts and fishes, 
but all this" (with a gesture of meek hopelessness) "is out of my 
zone. Yet I am sure it is all intended for your sex; for I'm think- 
ing no man would gear himself up in any of this — duffle" — if one 
may help him to a word. 

Then Eve, if true to her old Edenic form, would retort: 

"But Adam, dear, you can't deny that it is all most tempting, 
and I am going to pick right away some of that soft, cloudy stuff, 
the color of a sunrise; I'm sure it would be much prettier than fig- 
leaves for a dress." 

Then Adam, also, if true to his legendary ductility, would 
assent, while Eve bought something over the pattern required for 
an Edenic frock of the shell-pink chiffon which she had admired. 
In due course of time Eve would make it just as plain that she 
needed scores of other dresses and all the laces, linings, beads and 
other trimmings that belong to a modern toilet. Here, the least 
astute reader may foresee that Adam would abandon — as most of 
his male descendants have their Eves in a similar situation — all 
further attempts to shop with Mrs. Adam, leaving her to discover 
alone in a new and unforbidden Eden the amazing fruits of the 
modern tree of knowledge . She would find in a specialized depart- 
ment store that literally millions of things had been manufactured 
to protect and adorn her modern descendants, from their jeweled 
hat and hairpins to their silken hose and gemmed slipper-buckles. 

Here it is palpable wisdom for us also to part company with 
Eve; for no tourist's guide ever undertook such a formidable task 
as would be a personally conducted excursion through the laby- 
rinthian catacombs of a modern department store. It might, 
moreover, tax her aboriginal credulity if she were told, in the 
millinery department, that the American woman's hats alone cost 
eleven million dollars every ninety days, and in their composition 
represent handiwork from well-nigh all the corners of the earth. 
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Passing down from milady's hats and veils no further than her 
eyes and ears, we find in eye-glasses, lorgnettes, opera-glasses and 
ear-jewels, several thousands of other things that claim the atten- 
tion of her much divided mind. For her face and hands, alone, it 
is well within moderation to say that thousands of different kinds 
of cosmetics have been manufactured. The same spirit of diver- 
sity has presided over her collars, neckties, necklaces and other 
jewels. Nor even yet have we touched the multitudinous sub- 
ject of her blouses, dresses, suits, and sweaters and more intimate 
raiment. 

In addition to all the things demanded for milady's personal 
adornment, her house and each room in it, upstairs and down, 
illustrate in countless details the specialism of every craft under 
the sun. This is true even of those who do not own winter and 
summer residences, which double the demand for furnishings, 
and automobiles that also require their kits of tools to keep them 
in order, as do all machines from bicycles to airplanes. 

" With further lookings-on," we may confidently expect — on the 
basis of miracles already achieved — that individual motor-wings, 
whose condensed power will be supplied under the wings, will be 
among the indispensables of every well-to-do household. Fur- 
thermore, unless all precedents are broken, milady will have sev- 
eral pairs of these motor-wings, in color to match each costume 
with which they are to be worn. In rhyme with the sequence of 
history, all the children of the family will likewise be equipped 
with little wings to match their various suits, for the domination 
of Things does not stop with the adult population. 

Let the psychologist, especially the paidologist, visit the toy 
departments of any store, or the playrooms of pampered children 
in ultra-luxurious homes. For little girls he will find duplicates 
of almost everything in the way of clothes and household furnish- 
ings that the girls' parents have, including doll's bedroom and 
kitchen furnishings, doll's manicure sets and — credite experto! — 
doll's powder puffs ! For all these things the father of the family, 
unless he has inherited wealth, must add many an extra hour of 
labor, perhaps in some stuffy city office. 

The small boy, also, has toys without end: a kiddie motor car, 
with all its outfit, engines innumerable, and metal, wood and wool 
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replicas of most of the animals mobilized by Noah. If the child 
is not strong, his poor little Thing-sated mind is wearied by the 
over-stimulus made upon it. "I don't let my little son play in 
here," — a room packed to the ceiling with toys, — "because it 
seems to tire him," was the confession of a wealthy father whose 
small boy had been so literally smothered with playthings that it 
had robbed him of his play-spirit and devitalized him, as many 
adults are devitalized by the mere attrition of Things. 

The creative faculties of a child, subjected to a continual barrage 
of toys, are either dwarfed or deadened for lack of challenge to in- 
vent and manufacture playthings for himself, no matter how 
crudely, as did boys and girls of earlier generations. Some of the 
happiest memories of old-fashioned New England boys and girls 
are associated with playroom days, when they made wonderful 
jumpers of old barrel staves and an upright seat, water-wheels, 
buzz saws, tops, mouse-traps, and bows and arrows. But now, 
boys and girls, as well as men and women, are manacled by their 
manufactured possessions. Nearly everywhere in the Occident, 

at least, 

Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind. 

In accelerating the pace of this nefarious riding, the demands of 
every sense have furnished a spur. The amazing complexity of 
things which answers the feminine question, Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? has also answered its companion queries, What shall 
we eat and what shall we drink? as well as the profane addendum, 
What shall we chew? 

While millions of little children freeze and starve, the United 
States, according to statistics, spends yearly eight hundred million 
dollars for tobacco. While millions of little children starve, or 
have one meal a day, the United States spends yearly fifty million 
dollars for chewing-gum. While millions of little children starve 
and freeze and famine stalks in half the countries of Europe and 
Asia, the United States spends two hundred million dollars yearly 
for soda water, three hundred million for candy, and four hundred 
and fifty million dollars for moving pictures. 

In their freedom from the tyranny of any of the wherewithals 
which perplexed mankind, the lower animals may well excite our 
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envy. When a dog, cat, or larger quadruped goes travelling, he 
never has any care about his baggage, trains or hotels. If Tabby 
signals Friskit to go for a stroll in Squirrel Glen, Friskit never 
wastes a golden moment looking in a mirror, dabbing on powder, 
or adjusting a hat, veil, gloves, coat and rubbers. Still less im- 
peded by the human handicap of many possessions are the birds 
of the air, for their exquisite raiment is on to stay, save when they 
moult a few feathers. Part of their apparel also serves as a self- 
starting airplane that needs no tools or tinkering to keep it in 
repair. Nor are they less happy in the beauty and simplicity of 
their homes and their furnishings. Many a three-story mansion 
has been built chiefly to gratify the vanity of some one-story man 
or woman. But no bird was ever known to build a nest that was 
not perfectly proportioned to the needs of the little family that is 
to occupy it. As a result of their exemption from the cares that 
infest the days of man, the so-called lower animals always have an 
abundance of leisure, that clothes them with a kind of regal dig- 
nity unknown to the being that is always splintering his hours into 
minute fragments with trivial pursuits. A cat will hurry while 
she is catching a mouse, but when that necessary claim is met, she 
knows how to take her otium cum dignitate with the superb com- 
posure of those who "leave hurry to slaves". 

How grave a malady a Thing-ridden mind may be it will help 
us to estimate if we remember that two things cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time, a principle which also holds in the 
mental and moral world and perfectly explains why we cannot 
prepare for peace and war at the same time. 

Unless we of the twentieth century take periodic inventories of 
our mental stock, there is danger that our minds may be so pre- 
empted by Things that man, whose apprehension Hamlet found 
so like a god, will find his brain degenerating into a kind of mental 
"five and ten". Even some of our modern poetry, so-called, in 
the clanking ring of its hardware lines, bears witness to our Thing- 
possessed souls. If one may write it with one sad and one merry 
eye, were all the products of the book-market subject to a literary 
duplicate of the pure food laws, many an alleged poet would be 
obliged to pay a heavy fine for labeling his intellectual haberdash- 
ery as poetry. 
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These meditations, however, are least of all for the true poet, 
who in every age has refused to clutter up his mind with the 
ownership and consideration of too much worldly gear. " Getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers," wrote Wordsworth, even 
in the days when getting and spending were very juvenile trans- 
actions compared with the prodigality of our time. Related to 
the poet have been all the great ones of the earth in their instinct 
for keeping Thing-free some spacious chamber of their being, as a 
watch-tower for visions and dreams. Mere chance cannot be 
made to account for the attitude of the mighty ones who have 
utterly cast off the material fetters of the world, that their eyes, 
being single, might be full of light. Socrates, Assisi, Savonarola, 
and the Man Who had not where to lay His head, still march 
across the ages, a shining procession, calling to all of us to drive 
the money-changers out of our inner temples. Far more than of 
old, we need to hear the cry, Ye cannot serve God and mammon ! 
which was the Messianic statement of the law of spiritual im- 
penetrability, as it was paraphrased again in the poetical admoni- 
tion to consider the lilies, to "go and sell all that thou hast", and 
yet again in the warning to Martha, who was careful and troubled 
about many things. 

When we remember that every added possession means an 
added tax on mind and time to care for it, we may give heart- 
whole credence to Professor James's tale of the man who lost all 
his worldly possessions in the Civil War, but instead of bewailing 
the fact, lay down on the grass and rolled over in boyish delight, 
declaring that he had never before in his life felt so happy and 
care-free. From his point of view, what the world might call a 
calamity was a stroke of good fortune that helped to clear all his 
decks for action. At last with an undivided mind, he might meet 
the daughters of Time, and choose from their offerings of "bread, 
kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all." 

Yet is this review of undeniable conditions far from any protest 
against the legitimate demand for beauty in our apparel and in 
our homes. Any rose or robin, as well as a poet, can tell us that 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever, and hence should serve as a 
sartorial cue to the children of men. Still less can we afford to 
ignore in our homes and their furnishings that insistent law of 
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beauty which has not only passed its wand of enchantment over 
the whole earth, but has stored away in hidden veins and quarries 
and marvelously grained trees material with which man, also, may 
create for himself a finite world of beauty. 

Without such beauty, the very freedom from mental tension for 
which we plead would be defeated. A becoming gown may release 
the mind for higher uses, relieving its wearer from all thought about 
her clothes, as a shabby dress could not. The same principle 
holds with the furnishings of a house, whose harmonies may soothe 
and liberate the mind, or whose discords may nag it or even as- 
sault it with a heavy battalion of Things. Unfortunately the 
accurate perception of the little more and the little less, which are 
such worlds away, is not the birthright of all the sons and daugh- 
ters of democracy. It takes the same kind of feeling to know 
when a room or a table is overloaded, or a dress overtrimmed, as 
it does to know when a sentence is trimmed with too many adjec- 
tives or adverbs. A house, a room or a dress may parallel in the 
simplicity of its beauty the Gettysburg Address, or Crossing the 
Bar; or with its excess it may overcome us like a Johnsonian 
flood of syllables. Thing-ridden as we are, one concedes that 
there are more people to-day who know how to illustrate the 
beauty of simplicity in their dress, diction and diet than ever be- 
fore. On the other hand, there are also more people who are 
obsessed by Things than ever before, and it is their ears that we 
would indirectly catch. 

The Occident prides itself on its material triumphs, its untold 
conveniences which sometimes encumber, its inventions that 
assist speed in getting away from Here, when Here, or any place 
along the route to There, is often as good, or better, if roadside 
observation is not speed-killed. But when all the bedazzlements 
of modern dwellings and equipages have flashed upon our out- 
ward and inward eyes, some switch-key of memory throws upon 
our mental screen the restful picture of the Arab, his tent and the 
stars. 

Ellen Burns Sherman. 



